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REVIEW. 


Art. III. The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle : a Tale of Havre de 
Grace. Supfiposed to be written by Walter Scott, Esg. First 
American from the fourth Edinburgh Edition. New-York. 
InskreP & Braprorp, and Braprorp & InskzEEp, Philadel- 
phia. 1813. 18mo. pp. 262. 


Jokeby, a Burlesge on Rokeby,a Poem,in six Cantos. By an 
Amateur of Fashion, to which are added occasional Notes. By 
our most fofpular Characters. Boston. .W. WeEtts, and T. 
B. Watt & Co, and New-York, Eastrsury, Kirx & Co. 
1813. 18mo, pp. 218. 


WE have here two books written in ridicule of the poctry 

of Walter Scott. An Englishman and an American haye en- 
deavoured to shew that the vast share of publick favour which that 

gentleman enjoys, is undeserved. By most of our readers this 
mode of attack will probably be pronounced unfair, and the au- 
thors of each of these publications considered equally culpable. 
We must confess, however, for ourselves we think ridicule, pro- 
perly applied, a just criterion of a writer’s merit ; and though we 
condemn the manner in which one of these publications i is written, 
we regard the species of attack at which the other has aimed, as 
equally justifiable and ingenious. Jokeby, as the English author 
has, facetiously styled his book, in allusion to the title of Mr. 

Scott’s last poem, is strictly a travesty. It is the story of Rokeby 
degraded in its scene, its. character, and its language. The 
plot is laidin the most vulgar part of London ;—the actors are 
thiey es ag blackguards who express themselves in characteristick 
langua: . , We mention this production solely for the purpose of 
disting isting that species of writing from the one which the 
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American author has attempted. The latter is intended to be a 
parody on the poetry of Mr. Scott. Its object is to apply the 
style and manner of that writer to subjects which have not the 
fashionable interest or fortunate associations of which Mr. Scott 
has so successfully availed himself. All that is necessary to give 
success to the travesty, is to relate the narrative of some popular 
and respectable poem in doggrel rhyme and vulgar language. As 
its design is to degrade sentiment, deform beauty, and render sub- 
limity contemptible, it is within the reach of almost any scribbler 
that is worthless enough to attempt it. The injury which a 
work suffers from this treatment, is that the finest passages in 
the original may be connected with some gross and ridiculous as- 
sociation in the mind of a person who has read the travesty; precise- 
lyas from having seen an interesting character in tragedy dis- 
gustingly or laughably performed, it may be impossible to wit- 
ness its representation afterwards with pleasure. To succeed, 
however, in the parody, the writer must be able to assume exact- 
ly the manner of the author whom he ridicules, for otherwise his 
work is nota parody. Ifthere is nothing affected, extravagant, 
or unnatural in this manner, it cannot be made ridiculous ; but 
when these faults do exist they will be readily perceived when 
deprived of the vil which the artifice, the genius, or the popular- 
ity of the author may furnish. Many of the most distinguished 
writers in our language have amused themselves with this spe- 
cies of composition, and several very ingenious specimens have 
appeared in our own day. Though some of the most popular and 
dignified poems that have appeared have been successfullytravesti- 
ed, yet in no instance has a parody attached ridicule to a writer of 
pure taste and chaste style. Inthe “ Rejected Addresses,” a 
work whose popularity has probably been equally extensive on 
either side of the Atlantic, the omission of Campbell and Rogers ev- 
idently proceeded notso much from partiality, as from aconviction 
that while a likeness was preserved, the copy could not be made 
ridiculous. We cannot resist smiling at the imitation of the style 
of Darwin that appeared in the Anti-Jacobin ; but it would be im- 
possible to display humour by a mere parody of Pope. Copying 
his style would be another name for writing elegantly ; and a silly 
tale related in his manner, could be only a silly tale beautifully 
told. 
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in the present state of English poetry, we consider it praise- 
worthy to attack the licentious taste of the day with every lawful 
weapon. Itis a remarkable faet that there is a far greater degree 
of genius than taste among the living British poets. Artificial re- 
finement appears to have produced a morbid insensibility to sim- 
ple and natural beauty, and the public taste, can now only be 
excited by something that is wild, new and grotesque. It turns 
with a feverish restlessness from one extravagance to another, 
and the food which it seeks with avidity to day, is thrown away to- 
morrow with loathing and disappointment. Della-Cruscan insi- 
pidities were succeeded by jacobin impieties, which were soon in 
their turn discarded for German horrours. All enjoyed a tempora- 
ry popularity, but when they no longer possessed novelty, their 
worthlessness was detected, and now each poet guided solely 
by his own caprice, seeks extravagance in his own way. In striv- 
ing for originality they forget that it is only valuable when united 
with superiority ; and that a departure from established usage is 
not necessarily an improvement. Were the poems that have 
been published within the last ten years to be examined by posterity 
without any knowledge of the period in which they were written, 
it would be considered impossible that the same age could have 
produced writers whose taste and manner were so different. 
Wordsworth tells us that the language of poetry is the language of 
little children. Southey considers wildness and extravagance as 
the characteristicks of poetick genius, and the rules of criticism 
and common sense as fetters to the imagination. Crabbe gives a 
faithful picture ofnature as she is—despising all embellishment 
that the imagination might furnish, he minutely describes the 
tameness of the country and the grossness of the town. Lord By- 
ron, sick of all this, sick of the world and of himself, publishes the 
gloomy reflections of a hypochondriack mind—while Campbell is 
too fearful of writing ill to write well; and Rogers too lazy to write 
at all. Although these gentlemen and several others have admi- 
rers, and some of them imitators, yet as none of them have as 
many of either as Walter Scott, their faults are not so danger- 
ous as those of the last mentioned writer. Mr. Scott has proba- 
bly had more extensive and immediate popularity, than any poet 
Great Britain has produced. The magnitude of this reputation 
is obviously in some degree owing to there being more readers of 
English poetry at present than there has ever been before ; but 
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the principal cause must be found in the peculiar character of 
his writings. 

Although we entertain a high respect for the talents of this 
gentleman, and feel indebted to the fascination of his genius for 
many pleasant hours, still we must confess we consider this 
overwhelming tide of popular favour totally disproportionate to his 
merits. Before, however, we state the grounds of this opinion, 
it will not be amis to consider an objection that may be made to 
the propriety of instituting any enquiry whatever on this subject. 

It may be asked, since Mr. Scott’s writings afford pleasure to a 
- yast number of readers, why endeavor to weaken a source of in- 
nocent enjoyment ? and as the object of poetry is to delight the 
imagination, if Mr. Scott’s readers are pleased with his writings, 
is not that fact a conclusive evidence of the merit of his poetry, 
and the correctness of his taste? We would reply to these re- 
marks, that the poetick sensibility which is most valuable is that 
which, without impairing the moral sentiment, ig capable of re- 
ceiving the highest degree of pleasure, not from any particular 
work, but from the great mass of poetry which language already 
contains, or which future genius may produce. But every de- 
scription of poetry which weakens our sensibility to the beauties 
ofa large portion of writers who have been hitherto universally 
admired, and are still universally praised ; and which is not calcu- 
lated to maintain a permanent popularity, must be opposed to the 
interests of correct taste, and therefore deserving of the censure 
of sound cpiticism. As we consider Mr. Scott’s writings to fall 
under this description, we avail ourselves of the opportunity these 
publications present of offering some observations on the charac- 
ter of that poetry against which their attack is directed. 

The species of composition to which Mr. Scott has directed his at- 
tention is one in which his genius eminently qualifies him to excel. 
More dignified and artificial than the ballad, but with less of for- 
mality and labour than the epic, its incidents should be within the 
reach of probability, its characters taken from nature, and the 
emotions it excites should be those universal feelings in which all 
can participate. Ina narrative of this kind, machinery is an un- 
necessary incumbrance, as we wish to see the plot developed not 
by the interference of supernatural agents, but by the merit and 
abilities of the actors themselves. Mr. Scott has approached 
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nearest to this in “ The Lady of the Lake,” but even in that, from 
the obscurity and local character of his story, he has found it ne- 
cessary to publish a mass of notes nearly equal in bulk to the 
poem itself. 


The great merit of this writer consists in the felicity of his. - 


descriptions. They are not mere enumerations of the trees, the 
rocks, and the precipices of the mountain, or the walls, battle- 
ments and turrets of the castle. Weare told the appearance 
they put on by moonlight or at sunset, and the emotion they ex- 
cited in some individual who viewed them. His battles are 
not the narrative of confused events in which the reader is 
hurried over detached parts of the busy field—he is attracted to 
some elevated ground where an interesting character ofthe poem 
is placed, and there the battle, like the shifting scene of a drama, 
is brought before him. He feels every varying occurrence as the 
individual with whom he fancies himself, would feel them, and 
each effort of the imagination is connected with some new and 
powerful emotion. In this talent Mr. Scott*is perhaps more 
successful than any poet in our language, and had he been guided 
in the exercise of it by correct taste, our admiration would have 
been unqualified. But his genius, unfortynately, received an early 
bias from the wild and romantick traditions that have been hand- 
ed down in rude ballads and legendary tales, and now, as he con- 
fesses, 
“ He apes the measure wild 
“ Of tales that charmed bim when a child.” 

As interesting specimens of the rude efforts of geniusin an early 
age, the old English ballad, in spite of all its faults and irregular- 
ities, will always be valued. But, to copy its absurdities, and to 
imitate its rude language in the present polished state of litera- 
ture, is laboriously to erect a modern ruin. We would not wish 
the state of manners, nor traits of character, for which the feudal 
ages were so remarkable, to be excluded entirely from the imagi- 
nation of the poet. It is not, however, the rudeness and ferocity 
of those days, but the magnanimity and generosity that were oc- 
casionally exhibited; which we contemplate with unmingled plea- 
sure. . When the rude Scandinavians, and other nations of the 
north overrun civilized Europe, they brought with them a pecu- 
fiar trait of character, which was unknown to their more polished 
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victims, and which by its gradual developement was destined ta 
cure the very wounds they were inflicting, and to restore under 
better auspices the civilization they had destroyed. The point of 
honour which early distinguished the manners of the middle ages, 
gave rise to the institution of chivalry, which, though at first, rude 
and marked with the barbarism it was its object to correct, 
had the most powerful influence in resisting oppression and re- 
straining inhumanity. Its striking and romantick character pre- 
sents 2 wide field, where the reflections of the philosopher, 
and the genius of the poet may be exercised with equal advantage. 
Tt is not, however, the spirit of chivalry, but the barbarism to 
which it was opposed, that Mr. Scott delights to exhibit.. The 
daring violence of feudal leaders, and the ferocity of their follow- 
ers, are drawn in strong and striking colours, while virtue and 
humanity seem introduced only to be thrown in the back ground. 
William of Deloraine, Marmion, Roderick Dhu, and Bertram, 
uve characters whom it is dangerous to contemplate. For though 
they are drawn wjth unequal skill, there is a fierceness and eleva- 
tion in the vices of each, which are powerfully attractive. Though 
we condemn their conduct, we still admire their boldness, and 
turn with reluctance to the tame and insipid virtues of Wilton, 
Malcolm Greme, and Wilfred. It is not so much by exciting to 
action, as by directing our approbation, that poetry influences the 
moral sentiment, and there is an unfortunate proneness in our na- 
ture, which is readily inflamed, that leads us to prefer courage to 
gentleness, and stubborn firmness to forgiving meekness. Plac- 
ing vice in so equivocal a light is particularly culpable at the pre- 
sent time, when the gyeater part of Europe is a prey to ruffians 
as brave and as barbarous as those of the middle ages. While 
“ villains find a refuge in the magnitude of their crimes,” the in- 
terests of society and the dictates of morality require that an admi- 
ration of courage, or the lustre of success should not diminish 
our abhorrence of vice. 


The same inclination that influenced Mr. Scott in the choice of 
his subjects, has directed the style in which he describes them. 
Though no modern writer possesses a more polished flow of 
numbers where he chooses to display them, yet we find fie. mass 
of his writings filled with provincial terms and long discardedphra- 
seology. The pure and chaste style of poctry for which our lan- 
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guage is indebted to the genius of Dryden, the labours of Pope, 


the criticisms of Johnson, and the example of Goldsmith, is aban-— 


doned for the barbarous rhymes of rude minstrels and antiquated 
ballads. Yet as this was new, and novelty is the rage of the day, 
it has unquestionably added to Mr. Scott’s popularity. But as 
the admiration which this manner of writing has excited, rests en- 
tirely on caprice and fashion, it will certainly diminish his perma- 
nent reputation. Feudal poetry will share the fate of botanick 
poetry, and perhaps give place to some still greater extravagance. 
The author of the “ Lay of the Scottish Fiddle,” has imitated 

Mr. Scott’s style with admirable success, though in many res- 
pects his work is very faulty. His attempt to ridicule the man- 
ner in which the Lay of the Last Minstrel is introduced is impro- 
per. Though that poem in itself posséss more of the authour’s 
faults than any other of his writing, the circumstance under which 
‘the tale is supposed to be related, we consider very happy and 
poetick. Turning minstrels into fiddlers, and lords into tavern 
keepers, is the vice of the travesty, and is not necessary for the 
purpose of parodying an authour’s style.*In the following passa- 
ges he has copied Mr. Scott’s manner very happily. 

A little dog with gentle speed, 

Though not of black St. Hubert’s breed, °° 

Led by a string this man of woe, 

Whose faltering steps all sad and slow, 

Seem’d hastening toward that long, long home, .. 

Where rich and poor at last must come. 

Why did’nt that puppy walk behind ? 

Alas ! the fiddler was stone blind, 

And might not find his way alone 

E’en though meridian sun had shone. 

Betide him weal, betide him woe, 

In summer heat or winter snow, 

Or when the cutting midnight blast 

Around the leafy forest cast, 

And withering frost launch’d.on the air, 

Laid the sweet face of nature bare ; 

When man and nature seem’d combin’d 

With biting frost, and whistling wind, 

To waste his poor remains of life 

In anxious toil and fruitless strife ; 

. Still that same dog, ne’er shrunk the while 
From nature’s frown or woo’d her smile ; 
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But faithful to his wonted trust, 

More true than man, than man more just, 
He led the wight, from day te day, 
Unharm’d through all his darksome way. 


In lonely shed, at brightning blaze, 

In dewy fields, or hard highways, 

Or under branch of spreading tree, 

Where’er his lodgings chanc’d to be, 

Stil that same little faithful guide, 

Stretch’d at his feet or by his side, 

While the poor houseless wanderer slept, 
» His guardian watch for ever kept. 


But the best imitation he has given, and the most strikingly 
characteristick of that author’s manner, is the following, which 
we consider a much more faithful parody on Mr. Scott, than 
the attempt of the authours of the Rejected Addresses, 


I. 
. The feast was over in the cabin below, 
And the knight was pacing to and fro, 
On the quarter deck that was guarded well : 
Who thinks to pass that centinel, 
Jesu Maria ! shield him well! 
No living wight, but that knight did dare, r 
To print his vent’rous footsteps there. 


It, 


The tables were clear’d, it was idlesse all, 
The gun room lads were all asleep ; 

Silent the rabble rout was all, 

And silent breeze and weltering deep. 

The sailors, bottle loving race, 

Stretch’d half asleep recumbent lay, 

And urg’d in dreams the gallant chase; 
Of oyster boats far up the bay. 


Tif. 


Full seven hundred valiant tars, 

Doff ’d their hats when the knight came by, 
All fam’d afar in naval wars, 

And feats of modern chivalry, 

Six lieutenants, stout and bold,’ aise 
Twelve midshipmen, not-quite so-old, 
Jolly lads of mettle true, . 
Officer’d this gallant crew. 
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IV. 

All of these were clad in blue, 
With belted loins and broad-sword true, 
They quitted not their steel so bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest, 

With doublet all brac’d, 
Pillow’d on plank, so rough and hard ; 

They carv’d at the meal 

With sword of true steel, 
And they drank their smali-beer out of buckets all tar’d. 


V. 
Why do these lads stand ready dight? 
Why watch these warriors, armed by night ? 
They watch to hear the night watch hail, 
Some enemy’s or neutral sail ; 
To see the beacon glimmering far, 
Like will-o’-wisp or shooting star ; 
They watch ’gainst suthron force and guile, 
Lest Hull, or Decatur, or Jones’ powers, 
Should threaten their lordly floating towers, 
From New-York, or Boston, or Norfolk the while. 
Sir Knight with anxious care oppress’d, 
As little shar’d of peace or rest, 
But pac’d with doubtful step and slow, 
Now back and forth, now to and fro. 


The description of the blind minstrel, at the end of this canto, 
is very fine, and is a fair example of Mr. Scott’s miniature senti- 


ment. 


The minstrel paus’d, his faltering hand, 
No more could age and toil withstand. 
The hardships of his_lonely way, 

And time, and grief had stol’n away 
The vigor of his early prime, 

The spirit of his early time ; 

And now he thought in bitter sooth, 
That rob’d of sight and lusty youth, 
He might not now, as wont, essay 

To please high lord’s and ladies gay. 
Yet still he trembling seem’d to ask 

If they approv’d his minstrel task ; 
And said, perchance his skill was fled, 
For well-a-day ! his sightless head, 
Where winter snow and summer heat, 
Wer wont in ruthless wrath to beat, 
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Perhaps, lack’d fancy to impart, 

Sweet pleasure to the hearer’s heart. 

It was not that *twas dark midnight, 
That the pale moon withheld her light ; 
Alike to him was time and tide, 

No day or night his hours divide ; 

To him alike or gloom or light. 

For him *twas one long pitchy night. 
Whether the wandering sun-beam play’d, 
Or moon-light o’er the waters stray’d, 
Or darkness veil’d the earth and skies, 
The same to his dark sightless eyes. 
Twas night when pleasure was away, 
And sunshine when his heart was gay. 

In many passages, however, he loses sight entirely of his ori- 
ginal, and instead of a parody on Mr. Scott, gives us political 
prejudices in doggrel rhyme. The observations he makes on 
two of the most distinguished men in New-England will only 
serve to injure the popularity of his book, without affecting the 
well earned reputation of those gentlemen. We think selecting 
the British incursions on the shores of the Chesapeake as the 
foundation of his poem, equally ill judged. During a state of hos- 
tilities, each party will condemn the conduct of their adversary, 
and probably both with too much foundation. We should be sor- 
ry, to see the mode of warfare which this writer has adopted re- 
taliated on ; and we fear a northern foray would furnish as good 
materials for a border tale, as a southern invasion. Besides, 
there is always enough of the angry passions produced by war 
without any artificial excitement. It should be the endeavour of the 
enlightened in both countries to restrain those revengeful feel- 
ings, and rather to encourage a mutual spirit of forbearance than 
to stimulate vindictive prejudices. However we may differ res- 
pecting the several complaints of the two governments, no good 
man can question that a speedy return of peace and friendly in- 
tercourse is equally the interest of America and Great Britain. 





‘ TO THE STRANGER. 

Ir was justly remarked in one of your late numbers that “ in 
this country the object of a boy at college is not to excel in clas- 
sick and scientifick knowledge, but to pass through a form which 
is required preparatory to his entering on one of the learned pro- 
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fessions.” It is too true that the honours of our colleges are of- 
ten conferred on young men who would blush, if asked to construe 
their diplomas. This prostitution of literary honours is ascribed 
to the state of society.“ Americans (it is said) are men of busi- 
ness.” But this is no peculiar trait of the American character. 
Why may not the man of business be engrafted on the scholar as 
well on this as on the other side of the Atlantic? The English 
are proverbially men of business. More than a century ago they 
were reproached by their politer neighbours for their habits of 
industry which pervaded every rank of society. They have been 
emphatically styled une nation des negocians. In Englaml how- 
ever the scholar and the lawyer are generally united, and not sel- 
dom are these combined with the statesman and orator. The two 
late premiers, William Pitt, and Spencer Percival are illustrious, 
though not rare examples of such a combination of talents in an 
individual. Our lawyers and statesman have as much leisure 
and not more occupations than the English. Neither want of 
time nor magnitude of expense will account for our deficiency in 
classical attainments. We do not enter earlier upon profession- 
al or political pursuits than the English: and it would cost no 
more to have a boy taught to read Czsar and Civero, than 
Webster’s third part, or the American Preceptor. ~ 

The whole secret of our shameful deficiency in classical learn- 
ing is that we keep our boys at what are called grammar schools for 
about seven or eight years, under the absurd pretence of teaching 
them toread, and spell, and repeat grammar rules,when they ought 
tobe engaged in learning the Greek and Latin languages.It is evy- 
en worse than waste of time to keep a boy one eighth part of his 
life thumbing over school books, and those often written by inno- 
vators and corrupters of the King’s English, absurdly aiming to 
establish an American dialect. The time which is thus squander- 
ed away, would suffice to make a boy a proficient in the languag- 
es. The study of the classical writers possesses 2 most impor- 
tant advantage in being adapted to the capacity of a boy at an age, 
when he cannot well learn any thing else. These studies are ad- 
mirably calculated to improve the memory, to cultivate the taste, 
and awaken and regulate the imagination. Nature seems to point 
out the acquisition of language as the most suitable occupation 
for the mind of a child. They furnish amusement without 
frivolity, and exercise the infant understanding without 
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overpowering it. No writings are better calculated than those of 
thé Roman and Grecian poets, historians and orators, to produce 
the glow of ambition in the young mind, to excite magnanimous 
sentiments and generous feelings, and to fill the soul with elegant 
images and happy combinations of thought. I might descant 
much more largely on the beneficial effects of the early study ot 
the classicks, if arguments were necessary to prove what expe- 
rience has decided. 

In England the study of the Greek and Latin languages 
has long been made the basis of a liberal education. As 
soon as the boy has been taught to join syllables in his own 
tongue, he is put to learn his latin grammar. At a very early pe- 
riod those who are intended for political or professional life are 
taught to read, write, and speak these languages. Such are the 
occupations of the boy at Eton and Westminster, nurseries of 
learning, to which England is more indebted for the industry and 
high attainments of her scholars, lawyers, statesmen and orators, 
than to Oxford and Cambridge. In those seminaries are sown 
the seeds of inteJlectual greatness: there are found those habits 
of industry which when continued at the university and in the 
temple, do more than genius towards the attainment of profession- 
al excellence. At the period when we begin to prepare a boy for 
college, the young Englishman isa finished scholar. It was an 
early and thorough acquaintance with the classicks, which elicited 
the genius, and polished and adorned the mind of a Mansfield, a 
Blackstone, and a Jones. To those illustrious scholars we are in- 
debted for rescuing the science of law from the barbarity and ob- 
scurity, the quaintness and pedantry, which formerly disgraced 
its standard writers. In the opinions of Lord Mansfield reported 
by Burrows and Cowper, the profound lawyer, and the elegant 
scholar, are alike conspicuous. The appearance of the commen- 
taries was a new era in the common law. By this one work the 
lucubrationes viginti annorum of the students of the English law 
have been abridged one half. The unshapen mass of prolix learn- 
ing, rudis indigestague moles of the black letter sages is reduced 
to beautiful method, and adorned by the chastest ornaments of 
style. The little treatise of Sir William Jones, has-caused the 
scholar and the lawyer to lament that he was not permitted to 


-have time and opportunity to complete his own plan of filling up 
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the outline sketched by Sir William Blackstone. The writings of 
these eminent lawyers forcibly illustrate the remark of one of them, 
that “ the sciences are of a sociable disposition and flourish but in 
the neighborhood of each other.” Let the student who aims at 
learning the law as a science and not merely as a mechanical trade, 
to derive honour as well as profit by his profession, not content 
himself with one science or one language. There are doubtless 
many young men in America, who would think the reputation of 
a Garrow, a Dunning, an Erskine or a Law, most desirable. The 
way to acquire it is to begin their legal superstructure as those 
men have done, on the foundation of classical learning Even our 
country affords some eminent living illustrations of the advantag- 
es which classical learning gives to the lawyer. New-England 
justly boasts of the high classical attainments, as well as of the le- 
gal erudition of a Parsons. As a citizen of New-York, I feel no 
little pride in referring to our own Term Reports for legal opin- 
ions, which in brilliant investigation, profound research and ele- 
gant illustration are not often surpassed by those of a Camden or 
a Mansheid. To authourship indeed, as a profession our preten- 
sions are small. But as the use of the English language is not 
within the definition of treason, and cannot be interdicted even by 
a non-intercourse with the mother country, we may continue to 
get our intellectual supplies from her, although the war should 
continue. But to preserve our character of even second choft 
English, as we are called by the Chinese, it is necessary to re- 
form our system of education, and unite the substance to the forms 
of learning. A little learning is a more dangerous thing than 
our first reflections would suggest. Lawyers of “ little learning” 
commonly supply the want of it by low stratagem, or knavery in 
the disguise of cunning. They are vultures that gnaw the vi- 
tals of society. In their hands, the Jaw, instead of being the ¢ har- 
mony of the world,’ is its torment and scourge. The ohly way of 
making the profession honourable and useful, is to make it learn- 
ed. Itis the obvious tendency of knowledge and of classical 
literature in particular, to destroy low desires and groveling pro- 
pensities, and to humanize the heart and polish the mind. 

If there is any force in the foregoing observations, is it not im- 
portant to reform our system of education? And would that be 
an insurmountable task ? Why might not the regents of the Uni- 
versity put the academies in this state on the footing of Eton and 
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Westminstef and other great schools in England. Let all books 
except the Greek and Latin classicks be banished from those in- 
stitutions, and let a course of classical studies be prescribed for 
the several forms or classes of boys. Then let our colleges 
require a ready knowledge of the classick writers as the 
terms of admission. Sucha regulation might for a few years 
diminish the size of the catalogue; but their diplomas would 
confer more honour on the graduates, and the alumni would in 
due time raise the reputation of their alma mater. This change 
in our system would be as favourable to the interest of sci- 
ence, as to that of classical literature. As the boy would gain a 
competent knowledge of the languages at school, the business of 
the young man at college would be to furnish his mind with sci- 
ence ; thus without increasing the expense or extending the time 
allowed for a liberal education, the graduate at our colleges would 
acquire a just title to the “ Jura, privilegia, Dignitates, Honores, 
et insignia quae hic aut usftiam gentium ad gradum Baccalaurea- 
fem evectis concedi solent,” PHILOLOGOS. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tue sigh of the west-wind breath’d gratefully by, 
As I lay on the brow of the cedar-crown’d height ; 
And distantly flush’d in the westerly sky, 
The Star of affection imparted its light. 


And nought the wild silence of evening invaded, 
While deeper and broader its shadows were flung, 
But the space-mellow’d cadence that mournfully faded 

On the musick-lull’d ear, by the Whipper-will sung. 


°T was an hour, when the tumult of passion was o’er, 
And the calm of enjoyment my bosom retain’d; 

Like the moon-lighted billow that broke on the shore, 
Its fury was lost, while its murmur semain’d. 


I was blest—for the form of the woman I lov’d, 
Reclin’d on my bosom, and echoed its beat, 

And warmly the spirit of happiness mov’d 
Around us, and hallow’d the moments so fleet. 


*Tis past—and the circle of time has reveal’d, 
That the billow that mufmur’d but pictur'd that hour ; 
” For the moon-beam that play’d on its surface, conceal’d 
The coldness that chill’d when resign’d to its power. 
bs A 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
LINES BY THOMAS MOORE, ES . 


On the days are goue, when beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove : 

When my dream of life, from morn to night, 
Was love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come, 
Of milder, calmer beam : 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream. 

Oh ! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream. 


Tho’ the bard to purer fame may soar, 
When wild youth’s past,— 

Tho’ he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
To smile at last ;— 
He’ll never meet 
A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 

As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul felt flame, 

And at every close, she blush’d to hear 
The one lov’d name. 


Oh ! that hallow’d form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love trac’d ; 

Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ; 
*Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
*T was morning’s winged dream ! 

*Twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 

Oh ! ’twas light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream! 


—== 
TO eet ereeseesee 


BY R. W. SPENCER, ESQ, 
[From THE ENGLISH MINSTRELSY.] 


Too late I staid...forgive the crime, 
Unheeded flew the hours, 
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How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers ! 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass, 


When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
Which dazzle as they pass ! 


Oh ! who to sober measurement, 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings ! 
i eemmial 
SONG. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. ] 
Yasked my fair, one happy day 
What I should call her in my lay ? 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ? 
Iphigenia, Clelia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 
Dorimene, or Lucrece « 





Ah ! replied my gentle fair, 
Beloved, what are names but air ? 
** Take thou whate’er suits the Jine, 
Clelia, Iphigenia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 
But don’t forget to call me thine. 
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